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ABSTRACT 

This ^aper describes a year-long, college senior 
composition course bas^jd on nature writing and open to students from 
\ all co'ntent- areas. Nature writing is defined- as writing about nature 

with the specific recplirement that the writer must remain true to the 
oblective facts of ifature while at the same time .presenting the human 
response to, and the human relationship with, nature. The lecture and 
laboratory portions of the course are described and the course 
textboolcs and required readings are listed. The first semester is 
descrlbe'd as a crash course" in western civilization, and the, second 
semester as a synthesis of the techniques, elements of style, and 
modes of de? elcpment that students have drawn from the writing models 
studiedv Th© four modes of discourse emphasized in the course are 
explained (description, appreciation, interpretation, and 
persua$ion), as are the exercises assigned to practice those writing 
modes. 'The following nethods and objectives are said to be emphasized 
in the course: (1> connecting reading to writing assignments, (2) 
developinq a critical writina distance that combines both 
informational and aesthetic stances, (3) writing assignments 
patterned to relate to the discourse modes, (U) extensive field trips 
to sites that motivate descriptive writinq, and (5) peer critiques 
and guided revision sessions, (RE,A) 
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Nature Writ Ing: 
Giving Student V/ritlng a Usable Tradition 



I'he old Idea Is still around (and T think still valid) that readhiR 
good writing helpB a student become a better writer by Showing the student 
tl>te possibilities of the language for eloquent expression, encouraging an 
Expanded vocabulary, and providing models fot both style and rhetoric. 
And of course reading can give the student something to write about- ' 

These uses also have their problems, unfortunately. If the readings 
are belles lettres they do not offer direct models of expository writing. 
In this, case the student can write only about the reading, writing as a 
critic,' a completely different tradition with which the average student Is 

Itttle acquainted. ^ 
i 

If the readings are from an essay anthology, the student may be con- 
fronted by an intellectually diffuse variety of topics, many of which are 
l>eyond that student's experience. The result is usually writing about the 
reading, o;- an artificial concoction of opinions synthesized only for the 
assignment*/ 

An anthology focussed on one subject may provide topics for writing, 

and models, but such anthologies often lack a hisQ^orical context. This 

I 

may leave tihe student writing on "current events,*' or one current pollti- 
cal viewpoint, again *^h' insufficient background knowledge. As a Wther 
hazard, ^lost composition, teachers V^now the frustration of hearing a 
Student excuse a t>oor gi'ade on the ground that the instructor "didn't 



agree with ir^y ideas." 
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In each chb^, both Instriutor niui Htudont l.u»- the conntanr tomptn- 
tlon to spend most of the claHs's time and onerRv tnlkln^^ about the readlj^R^ 
which Is easy and fun. Instead TSf*" doing writing, which can hard work. 
Such dlfflcyltles have frequently prompted the planners of college oompos lo- 
tion courses to reduce or eliminate the use of readlngs\. 

The course 1 would like to tell you about offers solutions to these 
problems, and opportunities not usually' available In traditional writing 
courses. Thls^course, which I have taught at Colorado State University for 
the past three years, deals with nature writing. It Is taught at the^senlor 
level. The students who #ake it come from'a wide variety of majors, in- 
cluding forestry, the bio Logical sciences, engineering, philosophy^ ,ar t , 
the social sciences, and a few from English. All have completed the fresh-- 
man composition requiremenJ. 

I do not describe this course on the assumption that kl\. writing courses 
should te converted to nature writing, but rather in the/belief that it con- 
stitutes an example, a mocjel for teaching writing that /might be adapted to 
a number of subject matter areas in whi^fCh an histoa:lc4l tradition can be 
directly linked to- the student's own writing and experience.. 

Perhaps the best way. to begin is* with a brief^ definidu)n of what I mean 
by nature and nature writing. Nature In the purest sense is taken to be the 
natural world not controlled by human manlpulatlpn. In practice, this be- 
comes a matter of degree/ 

Nature wi^ltlng 19, of course, writing about nature, but with very 

• specific requirements: the writer must remain true to the objective facts 
of nature but at the same tim^ present the human response to, and the human 

• relationship with, nature. In a sense, this makes the nature writer respon- 
sible for both -the refjulrement^^ of the scientific writer and of the creative 



i 

writer, nlso. Wy thin def I ii I Moii, the nature writer imi>st take what l.oulse 
Roaenblntt calls the efferenu Btance (tranHmll Information) i\m\ alt^(> the 
aesthetic stance. Neither dull, depersonalized objectivity nor romantic 
fantasy will do. The surcessfiul nature writer must deal with real human 
beings In a real |ihysical world. Neither IW^mbl nor The American .lournal of 
Botany can qualify. 

In my nature writing course, this deflnltloji Is applied with some rigor 
both to the literature to he read and to the writing done by the students. 

The course Is unusual In that It has both lecture and laboratory, two. 

hours of each, each week, for a three-credit-hour courrfe. The lecture time 

Is spent studying the literary tradition of natux^/ writ Ing^ -primarily in 

England and the Unlt;ed States, although we dd trace the roots back to 

ancient Greece and the Old Testament. The laboratory time Is spent In 

writing, analyzing student writing, analyzing models of nature writing, and 

"^taklng short ^Aeld trips to generate commc\n subject matter for writing 

assignments, r Perhaps a brief description of the lecture and laboratory, 

respectively,. ,wlll Show how the course operates and what the students are 

able to gain from it. 

Current textbooks for the course, used both in lecture and laboratory, 

»« 

are John Conron^s anthology, ^The American Lan(lscape , Loren Eiseley^s The 
■ * 

Iinmense Journey , Aldo Leopold *s A Sand County Almanac , and Joseph Wood 
Krutch's The Desert Year ^ In addition, readings on reserve in the library 
Include selections by Edward Abbe^, Sigurd Ol^on, .Sally Carrlgher, at^d Ann 

\ 

Zwinger. 

The lecture portion of the course Is taught very Tituch like a literature 
survey coutse, with heavy emphasis upon the cultural and Ititellectual his- 
tory underlying the nature writing' tradition. We begin by examtning the 



altltud^"* toward nature, and toward the human relationship with anliire, im- 
plicit In the ludeo-Chr iHt Ian and Classical traditions. From lliat we move 
quickly thi^ouRh the reports of Renaissance explorers (considering, amon^ 
other things, what assumptions could lead them In all honestly to report some 
of the fictitious wonders about which they wrote). Always we keep befiue us 
the assumptions each nge made about nature, and how these assumptions shaped 
what and how they wrote about nature ^.-^ 

The modern tradition of natur(»^r 1 ( Ing might be said to have begun with 
the eighteenth century^ although In America the Puritans in the seventeenth 
century fftld mu^jh to establish ideas about nature that still affect our 
thinking. We consider the Puritans, the Deists of the eighteenth century, 
and the Romantics and the Realists of the nln^eenth century, always through 
the medium of the nature writerg-trf each age. Along the way we make con- 
nections with the scientific and philosophical thinking of each age on the 
one hand, and the art (particularly landscape painting) of each age on the 
other. , 

By the middle of the semester' we have rurt through what amounts to a 
crash course on western civilization, and the students are ready to study 
natui:e writing In the twentj^eth century, beginning with the transitional 
figure of John Mulr. With such a background, the students begin to see be- 
hind the writing of this century the assumptions and percei^tlons we have 
Inherited from the past, ^^en they read Krutch, they can hear the voice 
of Henry * The reau. When they read Elseley they begin to understand how a 
respectable scientist can have a mystical experience floating down the South 
Plfltt River. The^^>ecT55je con^plous, of the complexity of human thought and 
human experience that underlies any g^od writing. And, wonder of wonders, 
theyv begin to realize that such cothplexlty and rlohnesp can underlie tl?elr 
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owfi'wrltlng when. It becomes authentic expresplon and not • |uHt mechanical 
fvilflllment of a class assignment. 

For the first half of the semester, the students do not aynyH see the' 
connection between what they are dolnR in lecture and what they are doing 

f 

In laboratory, but? midway In the course, when we begin reading modern nature 
writers and analyzing their work, not only as parts of a tradition but" also 
as models from which the students can draw techniques, elements^of style, 
and modes of de\«elopment , the coherence of the course begins t^o dawn on 
them. At that point, they begin to learfi to use, on their own writing, some 

> 

of the analytical techniques we have employed In studying the tradition. ' 
For some It Is the first time In their llVes they have made any direct con- 
nection between what they are doing and history. ^ 

Two progressive frameworks are used In laboratory, more or less slmul- 
S 

taneously. One progression Is from the stance of personal expression by the 
writer through a gradual distancing of the writer from the work until the 
emphasis Is less on personal expression and more on giving the reader a new 

'experience of nature throygh the medium of writing. In achieving this 
progression we discuss such concepts as Keats 's negative capability and 
EUot's objective correlative. We consider ways In which we canvas 

writers, move from^a fairly naive Impulse to put our feelings Into* words, 
to a more sojlhlstlcated consideration of ways to create In the reader's 

experience a particular set of reactions. In short, we moye from writing 

as 8 private behavior to writing as "a social act "dlre'cted toward others. ^ 
In the process, students learn to achieve critical distance from their 

own writing and to see It as something to be consciously crafted. When 

students can finally see their writing as ap' artifact to be shaped and . 

polished for a purpose, rather than merely a blurting out of their 
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ophomeral feelings, then tt po.sHfble to (earh them stvle nnd rlu^torleal 
technique* Then they can adopt a given, point of view conKciously, and 
create not a naive shadow of themselves hyjt rather a persona to be per- 

celved hy the reader. '^'^kP 

In the mearrtime, writing assignments also follow a pattern related to 
a set of modes of discourse. This set Is somewluu modified from the tradi-- 
tional description, narration, exposition, and argunientnt ion of Alexander 
Bain, but itJ is based on that well known quartet. The four we use, in the 

7 

order in wliich we take them up, are description, appreciation, Interpreta- 
tion, and persuasion. As you can see> Bain's second element, narration, is 
replaced by apprec ta't ion, and his third, exposition, is called Interpreta- 
tlon, really t)nly an elaborated form of expbsltioni Finally, I prefer to 
speak of persuasion rather than argumentation because I try to teach my 
students' non-adversarial modes of persuasive writing. Perhaps a brief 
description of what we try" to accoTftpllsh under each of these headings will 
be useful- 

We begin our laboratory writing with description. Our first ^exercise 

Is to go together to a small picnic area the campus — "Sherwood Forest" - 

to prepare two descriptions of the area. One Is to be an objective, sclen- 

tlflc description written In the style of a professional scientific journal. 

Such a description will give only factual data conc^ernlng size, location, 

apparent use, species of trees, birds, and mammals present, and so on. This 

will be the only "scientific*' writing done this semester. 

The second description Is also to give any relevant objective facts 

/ 




about the area, but the speaking voice of the author Is to play a^ifJikiiU' la 

i 

this description^ This description presents Sherwood Forest with the writer 
as a real> live humau being perceiving the forest and reacting to it, rather 

'7 ' '. 
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than afl a dispassionate sensing Instrument. Tn of foot, the Hccond esHny Is 
a description of the experience of being In Sherwood Forest . 

' As we work ofi the descriptions together, on the scene, we do various 
exercises In perceiving — for example, concentrating on one sense at a 
time and ihaklng notes on the stimuli available td that sense. This can be 
a very useful set of exercises, because most of us are so oriented toward 
vision that we tend to neglect the other senses In writing description. 

Among other goals, this exercise Is Intended to fix clearly In mind 
the difference between scientific writing and the kind of nature writing we 

.r 

' t 

will be doing during the semester. All the work on description Is intended 
to encourage the student to perceive clearly, accurately, and in detail, 
with all of the' p^nai/BS, and to use that perception in presenting a fully 
human response to Vhat is perceived. By^ that I mean that the writer is to 
describe not only from a physical viewpoint, but from an Intellectual and 
emotional viewpoint as well. The scientific writer will tell the reader 
about Sherwood Forest, The nature writer Ideally will give the reader a 
perception of Sherwood Forest. 

After perhaps three laboratory ^sessions on description, in which we 
criticize each other's work, analyze brief example^ of effective descrip- 
tion, and revise in consultation and alone, we move on to the writing of 
appreciation. We have already begun including the observer in the descrip- 
tion, but as we work our way into the writing of appreciation we begin 
shifting the writer's attention from expressing his or her own response 
toward creating in the reader a similar response. Such a response may in- 
clude perception, emotion, evaluation, and It will require hoth efferent 
and aesthetic considerations • 

8- 
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the writer Inevitably uses both description and narration, thuH adding the 
missing element from Baln*s models of discourse. 

During the time we are working on appreciation, we use a laboratory % 
period for a field trip to a small nature center along the Cache la Poudre 
River near the campus. The area Is a wooded floodplaln with a variety of 
vegetation, birds, artd small mammals. Tills again gives the students a 
common set of experiences from which to write. This common familiarity 
with the general subject helps when the students are critiquing each other's 
papers. It also helps those students who have not had a great deal of out- 
door experience feel more nearly on equal terms with those who have toured 
Glacier Bay in a kayak or climbed all the fourteeners in Colorado. 

By the time the laboratory work has progressed* to dealing wlt)n inter- 
pretive writing, the reading in lecture will have come up t6 the^^t^entleth 

I i 

century. At that point, everything in tlje course begins to come together 

for the student. In theyaboratofy^ the student has acquired skills in 
description, narr^tioV* *^tid evoking appreciation. He or she can now bring a 

v> . 

" r 

those skills to interpretation, writing that combines rational understand- 
ing of processes* and relationships with the experience of appreciation 

t 

that is grdatly deepened by understanding. The efferent and the aesthetic 
are both brought fully into play. Here particularly the writer must be 
true jboth to th<B objective, physical world out there, and also to the 



human donsaiousness perceiving it. 

Again to asstire that the students have direct experience from which to 
write, '•we devote one laboratory period to a trip to a small state park in 
the foothllia iuat weat,;.of the campus. After a brisk hike up a steep 
trail we can 9top and consider a panorama of mountains and plains. We can 

'9 . ' • • ■ 
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see a variety of plant coimnun 1 1 ; we probably hnve seen some ?\bert n 
flqulrrels and their relatJonflblp witb the ponderosa pltio; there* will prob- 
ably be hawks sailing the thernials above the el Iff faces; we may with lurk 
encounter raule deer or a ratt 1 e3nake;^^nd we get a fine view of the ho>?;barkfl 

created from the overlying HedllhSntary beds when the Rcickv Mountains rose. 

i - ''■ 

All in all, we have plenty of topics for interpretive writing. 

Finally, near the end of the semester, the laboratory work moves on 
to persuasion. 1 use this term rather than argumentation because T encour- 
age students to see that a reader may^^e movecl to action on an Issue (the 
pu^piwrse of i^rsuasive writing) through judicious use 6f all the techniques 
of writing we have been developing thrcaigh the entire semester. Descrlp-- 
tion, appreciation, interpretation all, when well done, can move a reader 
to action without necessarily having to take an argumentative stance- A 
reader who becomes aware of the beauty of a peregrine falcon, and who under- 
stands the role such falcons play in the biological community, will likely 
be persuaded to help save the peregrine falcon from extinction, 

I do insist that the student write on a real issue with two arguable 
sides, Mei'ely advocating^ beauty and truth is simple enough, but it doesn't 
achievje anything. Clear air or lower prices, a free-running wild river or 
a plentiful water supply — those are the kinds of real choices facing en- 
vironmentalists. Writing to advocate the choice of one desirable outcome 
over another, also desirable, outcome is more difficult than merely favbr- 
ii^g *'good" over "evil,/' but it is /more responsible, and truer to the real 
world of human decisions. 

As I have already suggested, by the middle of the semester the reading 
In the lecture has begun to relate very clearly with the writing in the 
laboratory* Not only do the students' find, in that reading, useful models 

10 
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for their own writing/ but also by undorstancl InR the- Idean and nMfnmif)t fonw 
behind the works th<>v' are reading KrutrhVs t ranscendent ali om, Leopold's 
ecological pragma 1 1 0^11, Abbey's dialect ic — they h^pin to become more aware 
of their own assuniptlons and to analyze them, Tn the vernacular, they be- 
gin fo understand where they themselves are ''coming from," This makes, them 
both better readers and more perceptive and effective writers, ^ 

The net result of this course is Intended to* be a series of connections 
perceptive reading connected to effective wrltfhg; a whol^ cultural tradl- , 
tlon of the arts and sciences connected to a given Individual's perception 

\ 

of the natural world; and most important, close ties, perhaps for the first 
ti>ne, among rf student's own perceptions ^nd experiences, that student's own 
writing, and an e9tfi?blished and clearly understood literary tradition* 
History, philosophy, art are at last joined with dally experience. 
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